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ACQUIRED BY THE FAIRMOUNT PARK COMMISSION FOR THE WILSTACH COLLECTION AT THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART THROUGH WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


CEZANNE’S GREAT “BATHERS” COMES TO AMERICA: ANOTHER PHILADELPHIA EVENT 


The arrival at the Pennsylvania Museum of Art of Cézanne’s masterpiece, known as Les Grandes Baigneuses, just acquired for $110,000 from 
the Pellerin Collection in Paris by Mr. Joseph E. Widener on bebalf of the Fairmount Park Commission of the City of Philadelphia, is syn- 
chronous with the opening of the brilliant and comprehensive Daumier Exhibition in the same galleries, described in the following pages. 
Painted in the period, 1898-1905, this great fruition of Cézanne’s artistic philosophy was purchased out of the Wilstach Fund as one of the 
most important works of art available. ‘The acquisition of the Pellerin Bathers,” Mr. Widener states in conjunction with the announcement 
of purchase, “gives to Philadelphia and its neighborhood the distinction of owning the two best known versions of the painter's famous sub- 
ject. The second version, and a slightly smaller picture, is in the collection of the Barnes Foundation at Merion, Pennsylvania, and was pur- 
chased by Dr. Albert C. Barnes from the Vollard Collection in 1933. T his purchase brings to the collections of the City, deposited with the 
Museum, a second work by Cézanne, the other being a landscape, Mont Sainte Victoire, painted in 1904 and purchased by the Commissioners 
of Fairmount Park last year from the George W. Elkins Fund income. In addition, the Museum has the notable portrait of the artist's father, 
lent by Raymond Pitcairn.” The picture, of great importance in the master’s work, is of exceptional size, measuring 82 by 99 inches. Cézanne 
painted a numerous series of paintings and studies in which he made use of nude figures grouped formally in the grand tradition, and in which, 
as he said, he tried to “do Poussin over again from nature.” Concerning this series of compositions, Cézanne wrote, “As you know, I have often 
made sketches of male and female bathers, which I should have liked to execute ona large scale and from nature ; the lack of models has forced 
me to limit myself to haphazard glances. There were obstacles in my way; for example, how to find a proper setting for my picture, a setting 
which would not differ much from the one I visualized in my mind; how to gather together the necessary number of people; how to find men 
and women willing to undress and remain motionless in the positions | determined. Moreover, there was the difficulty of carrying about a 
large canvas and the thousand difficulties of favorable or unfavorable weather, of a suitable spot in which to place one’s self, of supplies neces- 
sary for the execution of a work of considerable dimensions.” Cézanne was obliged, because of these problems, to give up his original inten- 
tion of painting the Bathers entirely from nature, instead incorporating his numerous life studies of figures in a series of finished works. 
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N FEBRUARY eighth, 
1879, in the modest 
little house which he 

owed to Corot’s generosity, 

Daumier, the great visionary 
the great conqueror of forms, 
blind, penniless and paralyzed 
met eternal darkness. 

From the year 1830, when 
his first signed lithograph ap- 
peared, until 1874, when his 
spent eyes could no longer 
guide his hand, stone by stone 
one sees him constructing an 
immense monument. During 
almost half a century and 
through three regimes, the citi- 
zens of France smiled—they 
who were free to acquire a 
Daumier for a few centimes, 
and were often content to com- 
mune with him in shop win- 
dows. To liberate this smile is 
the sign of a great power. How- 
ever, the glory that Daumier 
the draughtsman enjoyed dur- 
ing his lifetime rested on a 
great misunderstanding. And 
this misunderstanding con- 
tinues long after 
his death. 

Was Daumier 
ever aware of his 
genius? The art- 
ists of his gener- 
ation were the 
inheritors of a 
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At Philadelphia 
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LENT ANONYMOUSLY TO THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART 
DAUMIER’S VERSION OF AN XVII CENTURY THEME, “LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE’ 





BY CLAUDE ROGER-MARX* 







ment, we have 
difficulty in com- 
prehending to- 
day when the 
most mediocre 
painter, armed 
to the teeth with 
a self-assurance, 
exploits himself 
like a big busi- 
ness man. 
Heroic, child- 
ish, and legen- 
dary figure! 
Daumier’s mod- 
esty Was so pro- 
found that no 
one, it seemed- 
with the excep- 
tion of the 
anonymous man 
in the street and 
a few far-seeing 
prophets like 
Delacroix, 
Baudelaire, 
Michelet, and 
Balzac—no_ one 
was able to judge 
his modesty at its real value. 
We know almost nothing 
about his life except that 
he belonged completely to 
his work. Courageously ac- 
cepting all jobs _ providing 
they did not run counter to 
his convictions and_ helped 


m marvelous piece him earn his daily bread— 
n- of celestial wis- illustrating with woodcut or 
es. dom: neither lithograph whatever material 
he Millet, nor came his way he managed 
nt Corot, nor Rous- to preserve through all this 
b- seau, were trou- his good humor as well as 
- bled by pride; his good health. Banville de- 
on nor were they scribes him as follows toward 
we disturbed by the the middle of his life: “When | 
x8 place w hich entered his studio, Daumier, 
oe their age might seated before a table and bent 
ne accord them or over a lithographic stone, was 
ch, that they would working while humming the 
ten secure in the fu- rondeau of Kettly: ‘Happy 
ced ture. Thev re- dwellers in the beautiful vales 
ing ceived the judg- of Switzerland’—the sheer stu- 
nen ments of their pidity of which intoxicated him 
it a contemporaries like a strange potion... | ad- 
sta Without bitter- mired the look of the man ra- 
Len- ness. This indif- diating with power and kind- 
hes. ference, this ad- LENT ANONYMOUSLY TO THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART ness, his snub nose likea perfect 
mirable detach- “AFTER THE TRIAL \ CYNICAL DESCRIPTION OF POLITICAL CORRUPTION thing caught in a squall... . 
This review by the famous French critic is here published for the first time in English 
. inslation from the foreword to the catalogue of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, wher 






re has just opened the most comprehensive showing of Daumier yet held in this country 
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Does it dwarf Daumier’s stature to think of him thus as a friend 
of Corot’s and very much like the petty bourgeois whom he has 


represented r 
We love to romanticize 


the historian salvages pathos; 


temperaments so powerful, 
so elementary that compar- 
atively little anecdote is as- 
sociated with them—that 
they return through their 
way of living and _ their 
character to a universal hu- 
manity—we remain truly 
bewildered as in the pres- 
ence of Nature’s great forces. 
Michelangelo, Tintoretto, 
Rembrandt, Goya, Dela- 
croix reassure us as much as 
they intimidate us: they 
have indeed the appearance 
which we demanded- of 
them. But Daumier, whose 
work is loaded with so many 
shadows and so much tur- 
bulence, how does it happen 
that he regards us calmly, 
with good nature? How does 
he manage to maintain such 
a clear glance, a brow so 
little tormented? 

One should say that he 
towers above his work. And 
when we attempt to search 
for causes, to discover by 
what means he derives his 
powers, how his genius is 
constructed, there too we 
find the same mystery and 
the same puzzling astonish- 
ment. He spoke little and 
scrupulously avoided pass- 
ing judgment on_ himself. 
Not a single fact, or confes- 
sion, nor any of those happy 
coincidences which resemble 
what the dramatists call a 
deus ex machina and which 
unexpectedly, at least in ap- 


\ WOMAN, 


the lives and looks of great men; 
the martyrdom of a Cézanne 
or a Van Gogh, that, strangely enough, is what evokes their work 
and its understanding. But in the presence of a life as undramatic, 
as plain as that of a Daumier, a Corot, a Jongkind, or a Renoir- 
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THE ART NEWS 
pearance, make everything self-explanatory, clear 
as crystal. Son of a Marseille glazier who was a 
poet in his spare time—and a bad one 
was placed by turns as an apprentice in Paris to a 


the bo, 


court clerk, in a library, then with a lithographic 
printer. We have no knowledge of who his first 
teachers were and how his talent flourished. We are 
told that he frequented the galleries of the Louvre 
(and a number of his drawings, paintings, and 
watercolors indicate that he had access to the pri- 
vate collections, that he was able to examine closely 
the crowded walls, the dusty portfolios), but is it 
possible that he had the leisure to be inspired py 
the masters of Flanders and Italy? Joining the staff 
of Charivari at the age of twenty-three developed 
in him the inspirational seeds of caricature, the 
sense of the real; but neither Charlet, nor Decamps, 
nor Travies, nor Grandville are big enough to re- 
veal truths to him which he already possessed, 
since, from the very beginning, he walked unhesi- 
tantly along sublime paths, outdistancing his 
friends, muffling their voices and making every- 
thing around him tremble without knowing it. 

It is important to insist on the lightning char- 
acter of this revelation. Certain critics assume that 
there exists—and particularly for the paintings—a 
Daumier whose sense of design was once faltering. 


his would be a means of attributing to his youth a number of 
uncertain and transitional works. The examination of the earliest 
lithographs destroys this hypothesis. The sense of proportions, of 
the placement on the page, of the moving form in space, all 
Daumier's primordial qualities already appear in Un héros de 
juillet, a print which dates from 1832. Before long the facial feature 
takes on more breadth, the modeling becomes more sculptural: 
contrasts of heightened pathos assert themselves on the embossed, 


mask-like faces, on the sil- 
houettes, more clearly and 
with greater mobility; there 
shall soon be born a whole 
system of abbreviations, of 
amplifications which will 
permit comparison between 
Celui la on peut le mettre en 
liberté or Le Fantéme 
(1834), for their complete 
unity, and the masterpieces 
of Daumier’s maturity. For 
by the time Daumier was 
entering his thirtieth year 
he had already completed 
about one hundred litho- 
graphs. And we are already 
able to determine what this 
incomparable force consists 
of — this visual memory 
which makes it possible for 
him to reconstruct an entire 
scene in its  tragi-comic 
probability, to retain the 
essential feature without 
cluttering it with secondary 
details, to make his forms 
expansive while retaining 
their essential silhouettes 

proceeding like a sculptor. 
Thanks to his creative mem- 
ory, which no master since 
Goya possessed in such a 
marked degree, the 
draughtsman is able to give 
his composition infinite va- 
riations, by means of the 
light and shade, the acces- 
sories, the types, the décors. 
During his whole life this 
placid observer was able to 
record the linear as well as 
the human relationships. 
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lruth helps to give probability 
to dreams. It is this infinite, in- 
visible reservoir which he draws 
on at night in printing offices 
and hall bedrooms. It 1s through 
this unique memory of his that 
Daumier attains the universality 
of the masters of the Renais- 
sance who, standing alone be- 
mural or a canvas, far 
from being enslaved by a model, 
or floored by difficulties of ex- 
the 
ingenious enough to vary 


fore a 


ecution, were on contrary 
the 
plastic solutions without ever 
falling into virtuosity which 1s 
one of the most hypocritical 
forms of indolence. Daumier is 
the Tintoretto of the lithograph- 
ic stone. The inventiveness which 
lintoretto lavished on the evo- 
cation of the Scriptures, Dau- 
mier rediscovers in the extraor- 
dinary transfiguration of the av- 
man. Let no one be de- 

it is as an epic poet that 
he recreates this daily reality 
which his contemporaries con- 
demned and which made them 
smile, without his having really 
smiled himself. The work of 
Daumier has two meanings like 


erage 


cel\ ed 


that of Moliere with whom he is 
often compared: it has the same 
masculine qualities, the same 
good sense, the same treshness, 
the same sanity, the same full- 
ness, the same stenographic ab- 
breviations which substitute for 
living persons still more vigor- 
ous creations in relief and in a 
more durable material. 

\t thirty years of age, as we 


have said, the Charivari lithographer is in full control not only 
of his inspiration but also of his craft. The uninterrupted prac- 
tice of journalism never enfeebled his talents. Certainly there are 
inequalities in this immense task achieved day by day; but miracu- 
lously enough this commercial work, instead of diminishing his pow- 
ers or squandering them, actually stimulated them. The works of 
the sexagenarian are much younger, even more disciplined, than 
that of the little republican rebel who in his fashion mounts the 
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barricade, brandishes his stone 
and struggles for liberty. Let us 
insist on this unity, on this per- 
sistent vitality, on this infinite 
creative renewal which is felt 
each time one compares Dau- 
oan mier with Rembrandt, with 
~ Goya, with all those masters 
whose work embodied their mo- 
tivation and solace. 

We would like to believe that, 
thanks to the Daumier exhibi- 
tion at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, all those who until 
now only in Daumier the 
draughtsman or the comic paint- 
er of clowns, quacks, lawyers, 
deputies, marital scenes, inci- 
dents at court, Don Quixote, or 
third class carriages, might learn 
to discover in Daumier’s uni- 
versality a man who constantly 
breaks through the rigid frame 
in which we expected to confine 
him. For a long time the critic— 
with the exception of Baudelaire 

hesitated to place Daumier in 
the same class with Ingres or 
Delacroix. Whatever adoration 
one devotes to these gods, recon- 
ciled in fame and both of them 
sO passionately smitten with 
daily or legendary truth, one is 
obliged to recognize that neither 
of them, perhaps—and | do not 
write this lightly—possessed, to 
the extent of Daumier, the su- 
preme faculty of evoking the 
world of forms in movement, 
and prepared such an extensive 
record. | speak here of the 
draughtsman even more than 
the painter, or the watercolorist 


Saw 


MUSEUM OF ART 


BY DAUMIER 


(who many a time in order to earn his livelihood, to make a 
sale, has found it necessary to moderate his gestures and his voice, 
to soften his angles), | speak of the Daumier of the sketches and 
drawings, free of his subject, freed from all signposts, liberated 
from the comedy of manners or of the pamphlet, and who, his need 
gratified, pursued by his phantoms, continues to croon on the empty 
page, to fix feverishly with the aid of the pencil, the pen or charcoal 
the rhythms that haunt him 


so numerous that in order to express 
them he would have required several lives. 

lhe most exacting judges who are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the finest collections of drawings, who 
have closely studied Leonardo, Michelangelo, Ra- 
phael, Rubens, Rembrandt, Fragonard, would rec- 
ognize that Daumier—although he only knew all 
these masters imperfectly—is a man of their class, 
and that one can without impunity place his first 
thoughts beside theirs (for how many artists—with 
the exception of Gericault, Delacroix, Ingres, or 
Rodin—could withstand this same test without dim- 
inishing in staturer). Daumier’s drawings were 
made, one should say, with fire. The artist introduces 
us into a world where everything is conflict: con- 
flicts of form, conflicts of meaning. A simple woman's 
quarrel becomes a battle where the rancor of both 
adversaries in half light resembles that of two war- 
ring armies. The barker in the market-place or the 
barrister’s pleading rises into the sky like a funeral 
pyre; mountebanks and lawyers have a spent look 
about them. An inexorable logic imposes an order 
on these things which at first seems chaotic; from all 
these intermingled, contradictory features a fine 
unity emerges. Look at this Cavalier: his garment is 
part of the man, the man part of the nag, the horse 
part of the earth, the earth part of the sky! 
(Continued on page 23) 








CELEBRATING 
RETURN OF HALS 


New York Sees the Loans to Haarlem 


BY ALFRED M. 


VHAT the Schaeffer Galleries are doing this month in exhibiting the American 
loans to last summer's Frans Hals Exhibition in Haarlem before the paintings 
are redistributed to their owners is so logical and intelligent that one wonders 

why nobody has ever thought of it before in the case of these great international exhibi- 
tions which alwavs draw upon American collections for a generous part of the whole, yet 
which generally exist for the exclusive benefit of Europeans. Added to this welcome op- 
portunity to get at least a cross-section of the impressive ensemble which was seen in 


Haarlem is the laudable financial purpose 
of the present show, its admission fees and 
catalogue receipts going to the Scholarship 
Fund of the Graduate School of Fine Arts 
of New York University, a highly deserv- 
ing beneficiary which has been too long 
neglected by art galleries in favor of hos- 
pitals and orphanages. It is to be hoped 
that this exhibition will set a precedent not 
only for the local showing of American 
loans to foreign exhibitions but also for 
the choice of recipient of income from 
them. 

lo one who saw the celebration in the 
artist’s “home town” a few months ago, 
the current one, despite the fact that its 
magnitude is only a fifth of the Dutch ex- 
hibition and that even a few of the pictures 
from this country had perforce to be 
omitted, is nevertheless rewarding and 
ought not be missed. That which the pic- 
tures gained in Holland—the delightful 
and authentic background of the old men’s 
almshouse in which Hals painted his last 
great pictures and which has been con- 





LENT BY MESSRS. D. KATZ, DIEREN 
“THE PREACHER HENDRICK SWALMIUS” 


FRANKFURTER 


THE 








LENT BY THE TAFT MUSEUM, CINCINNATI 
“PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN,” 1645-48 


verted into the Frans Hals Museum—is, to 
be sure, lacking here, yet it is compensated 
for by a new quality—an atmosphere of 
intimacy which can only be achieved bv 
a small group of pictures within smali 
rooms. Beyond that it is not easy for me 
to add to my impressions of the art of 
Hals as I set them down, after seeing the 
Haarlem exhibition, in THE Art News for 
July 17, 1037. 

A striking characteristic, however, of 
the American section as it is now being 
shown is its chronological completeness 
and the light that is consequently cast upon 
some of the lesser known paintings which 
were perhaps not so noticeable at Haarlem 
in the presence of certain better docu- 
mented works. Such a picture is the earls 
Gentleman lent by the Brooklyn Museum, 
with its important revelation of the sources 
of Hals in the competent but exceedingly 
dull journeymen limners of the late six- 


LENT BY MRS. EDWARD W. BOK, PHILADELPHIA 


“PORTRAIT OF A PREACHER,” CA. 1658 teenth and early seventeenth century 


Netherlands. The emphasis upon the super- 
ficially clever rendition of tactile values of ruff, cloth and hair almost savor of the ready- 
made torso to which physiognomy was later added; though this was not the case, the 
adherence to an equally unyielding formula is obvious. From the date of this picture 
1615—to an equally noteworthy and far more rewarding one—the Hendrick Swalmius 
of 1639, lent by Messrs. D. Katz, the growth from youthful talent to genial maturity is 
brilliantly patent. The now complete interrelation of surface treatment and tonal values 
makes so magnificent a technical gesture as the painting of the old preacher’s beard only 
apparent after studied examination, for the economically indicated wavy hair is insepa- 
bly connected with the darker key of costume and the flexible, moving planes of the face. 

Another feature of the New York showing. is the prominence it gives to two of the 
masterpieces of the later period of the master, the Young Man and Young Woman from 
the Taft Museum in Cincinnati, which, so far as | know, have not been shown in New 
York before. Except for a few other works like the equally great pair formerly in the J. P. 
Morgan Collection, the Woman formerly in the Van Gelder Collection and, of course, the 
magnificent group portraits in Haarlem, | have not seen any other works in which the full 
sense of life without romantic embroidery, the pragmatic, almost brazen approach to 
the terms on which the sitter lived with the outside world — together constituting the 
secret of Hals’ piercing characterization—are so broadly and keenly expressed, withal in 
technical terms that anticipate most of the Impressionists’ reductions to the ultimate of 
pigment and brushwork. 

Of the very late period, finally, are two deeply impressive portraits which actually 
were not shown at Haarlem and which have been included in the present exhibition by 
the kindness of their respective owners. They are the Man lent from the W. K. Bixby 
Collection in St. Louis and the Preacher lent by Mrs. Edward W. Bok of Philadelphia, 
both executed in that curious scale and format for which Hals seems to have had a pen- 
chant in his late years. About one-third life size, these half- | (Continued on page 24) 
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HOPPER 


EXHIBITED AT 


THE 


WHITNEY MUSEUM OF 





AMERICAN ART 


“FIVE A. M.” 


AMERICAN ART AT HOME & PARIS 


Paintings for Natwe and Foreign Consumption in Two Shows 


BY MARTHA DAVIDSON 


HE coincidence this week of two comprehensive exhibitions 


of contemporary painting, one 

Art, the other at the Whitney 
Museum, brings to the New York pub- 
lic an enviable opportunity to survey 
the living art of this country. At the 
Whitney it is the Museum’s first an- 
nual exhibition which has superseded 
the former biennial show. The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, however, has a 
special mission arising from an in- 
vitation extended by the French Gov- 
ernment to assemble an exhibition of 
American art which is scheduled to 
open on May fifteenth, 1938, at the 
Musée du Jeu de Paume in Paris. 
Paintings by living Americans will 
comprise only a portion of this expo- 
sition which, in comprehending the 
art of America from early Colonial 
days to the present time, will in addi- 
tion include early painting, sculpture, 
graphic art, photography, architec- 
ture, and motion pictures. But, since 
stress will be placed on contemporary 
art the Museum has presented for in- 
Spection the paintings it has chosen 
to represent our living artists. 

The selection of forty artists was 
made by an unnamed Trustee of the 
Museum. The actual choice of the 
paintings was left to the artist, a 
dubious policy also pursued by the 
Whitney Museum. The exhibition as 
it is presented is fortunately not de- 


at the Museum of Modern 


finitive, for it is announced that some of the canvases may be sub- 
stituted by others, and new artists added. 





EXHIBITED AT THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 


“MARIANNA,” 


A 


RECENT 


PORTRAIT 
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BY SPEICHER 


Never before has any sizeable ex- 
hibition of American art been sent 
abroad. Thus for the first time Eu- 
rope will see fully what is happening 
to art on this side of the ocean. We 
can speculate on the reception that 
will be given to our native art which 
slowly has been gaining the grave re- 
spect of a self-conscious nation so fre- 
quently backward in appreciating its 
own products. What will be the re- 
sponse of the European to these works 
which have been selected, for the most 
part, according to their revelation of 
“distinctly American characteristics?” 
Is he given a fair chance to slice 
through a qualitative cross-section of 
American painting?’ For this, it seems 
to us, should be the purpose of such 
an exposition, and not the ifliction 
of local idiosyncracies. 

While sympathetic echoes will be 
roused by Marin’s explosive watercol- 
ors, Lower Manbattan of 1920 being a 
magnificent example, by Morris Kan- 
tor’s brilliantly colored figure com- 
position called Tension, Walt Kuhn's 
solidly painted Dryad, Kuniyoshi’s 
large still-life (which we would reject 
in favor of such of his paintings as 
Picking Horses), and Karfiol’s warm- 
ly colored Two Seated Figures, less 
familiar notes will be struck by other 
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LENT BY THE A.C.A. GALLERY TO THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
JOE JONES’ UNVARNISHED REALISM: “WITHOUT MOTHER 


paintings devoted to local settings and described in the literal style 
developed by our native artists. The quaint flavor of Grant Wood's 
primitivistic study for Dinner for Threshers probably will be 





LENT BY THE MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY TO THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
KUHN’S “DRYAD,” A STRUCTURAL STUDY IN LIGHT TONES 


THE ART NEWS 


marked as well as Lilshemius’ romantic fantasy, Dancing in Sun- 
light, 1903. Paintings by Reginald Marsh, Gropper, Sheeler, Hop- 
per, Raphael Sover, and Joe Jones will tell the mixed story of this 
country, for these artists have followed no one formula but, in their 
various styles, have either looked inward, like Jones in his dramatic 
painting, Without Mother, or outward with a lenient eye, finding 
singing beauty in the pedestrian, industrial world or in a quiet, in- 
timate nature, like Sheeler and Fiene 

Some of the artists have made a wise selection of their paintings 
Maurice Sterne’s Dance of the Elements represents his creative work 
of 1914 and Leon Kroll’s simple landscape, unhampered by com- 
positional formulae, displays his command of fundamental form. 
Others who have chosen well are Sheeler, Jones, Benton, Soyer, 
Burchfield and Mattson. Less wisdom, however, has been used by 
l-ilshemius, Speicher, Watkins, Sloan, Karfiol, and Poor. There 1s 
a large number of artists represented at the Whitney show that we 
hope to see added to this list. To mention only a few there are Jon 
Corbino, Isaac Soyer, Glackens and Gorky. Max Weber and Peter 
Blume have already been invited. The inclusion of Jonas Lie’s 
landscape indicates a conservatism in the selection of painters that 
is especially to be deplored in an exhibition that, we trust, will 
counteract the unfavorable effect made by the American Pavilion 
in the Paris Exposition. 

Speicher’s ponderous village blacksmith proves uncongenial to 
his peculiar talents, which are fully spent in the exquisite Marianna, 
now hanging in the Whitney Museum. Sloan and Hopper have also 
sent better examples of their work downtown where so lively, so 
varied, so selective and so representative an exhibition has been 
assembled that it seems a pity it cannot be incorporated with the 
paintings to be sent to Paris. Only a few eliminations would be 
necessary, notably Schnakenberg’s tasteless Leafy Thicket and 
Sheeler’s photographically sterile Clapboards in Sunlight, and a few 
innocuous paintings exemplified by Joseph Pollet’s Fox Hunt and 
Charles Rosen’s Roundout Bridge. 

his vear the Whitney has opened its gates to thirty artists. 
Peter Hurd and Lamar Dodd portray the grandeur of nature which 
lee Gatch abstracts into a sensitive pattern and which Nora Houston 
simplifies into a charming design of form in space. Ralston Craw- 
ford transforms the industrial landscape of Buffalo into a pristine 
pattern of pure form while Tolegian turns to the country where 
people dance to Turkey in the Straw with the moon shedding its 
strange light over a merry scene. Jack Levine leaves nature to paint 
the String Quartet, which he does on an ambitious scale with his 
characteristic lobster-reds and psychological penetration. These, be- 
sides Eugene Berman who has been included as an American because 
of his recent application for citizenship, are important new arrivals. 

Among those veteran artists who reduce the American landscape 
to its simplified elements, purifying and reorganizing it, there is an 
exquisitely subtle example by the leader of the tradition, L:dward 
Hopper. In contrast to this quiet scene of early morning in the har- 
bor there is a dynamic Steel Nocturne by Stuyvesant Van Veen who 
has carefullv controlled his compositional units over which he 
spreads, in Van Gogh fashion, the turbulent atmosphere of the 
mills. Tumultuous also is Jon Corbino’s richly painted Bull at 
Toppsfield Fair, one of this artist’s finest canvases, and George 
Grosz’s vivid expression of war on the streets. Serene and contented, 
however, is the mid-Victorian world that is enchantingly exposed 
in Hobson Pittman’s Quiet Evening, a verandah scene that, without 
figures, tells the story of an era and its people. 

Few abstractions appear in the exhibition but Gorky’s creation, 
brilliant in color, sensuous in surface, and vital in form, is easily 
surpassing. Roszak’s mechanization of a Man Sewing, sonorous in 
tone, has admirable power and individuality. Landscapes by Hart- 
ley, Weber, and Karfiol complete the list of artists that call attention 
by their remarkable quality. Extremely disappointing is Walt 
Kuhn's Water-butt. Painted this year, it is dull in color and texture, 
having neither the subtlety of his quiet structures nor the pulsating 
vitality of his polytonal dissonances. 

For the doubting Thomases these two exhibitions conclusively 
prove that not only is there an indigenous American school arising 
both from the use of local content and local experiments in plastic 
form, but also that this school, no longer provincial, has set new 
standards of quality which are reached by a surprisingly large num- 
ber of the younger as well as the older artists of this country. This 
belief, frequently reiterated in these pages, anticipates substantia- 
tion in the reactions of the European public. Much, of course, de- 
pends on the selection that is to be sent to Paris. Thus we place 
special importance on the qualitative character of each entry as well 
as on the representative nature of the whole exposition. 
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DESIGN FOR 
LIVING WITH 
XVIII CENTURY 
PAINTINGS 


BY JEANNETTE LOWE 


r Hl: experiment undertaken last vear by 
the Decorators Picture Gallery under the 
auspices of Mrs. Ward Cheney and Mrs. 

Artemus L. Gates goes into its second season this 

week. [he feeling that it is an experiment is still 

present, for each new exhibition consists of set- 
ting up four rooms created by decorating estab- 
lishments as appropriate backgrounds for paint- 
ings of quality. This show, built around French 


eighteenth century paintings by such artists as \ LOUIS XV SALON DESIGNED BY ISABELLA BARCLAY FOR PAINTINGS OF THE PERI 


Lancret, Boucher, Jean-Baptiste Huet and Fra- 
gonard, has inspired four salons of quite widely divergent character. 

One may see in the Louis XV salon by Isabella Barclay an elabo- 
rate and beautifully integrated room, authentic in background from 
its sculptured ceiling detail to its eighteenth century parquet floor. 
Mimi Durant’s intimate salon steps out into the nineteenth cen- 
tury with its “bustle” chairs, and proceeds right on into the twen- 
tieth, with its fireplace framed in a glass bolection molding and 
crystal sconces. Evelyn Rosenfeld’s Regency mantel keys her eight- 
eenth century morning room to a conventional interpretation of 
that style. Bello, throwing history to the four winds, has created 
a synthetic living room which derives chiefly from Thespian ori- 
gins. The entrance hall by James Pendleton is the freshest, most 
original and satisfactory interior in the group, being a combination 
of dix-huitieme elements with the modern device of a brilliant illu- 
minating scheme. He, however, has not tried to build the room 
around a painting. 

The three preceding exhibitions at this gallery have not suffered 
from monotony. This one offers exceedingly sharp contrasts within 
the limits of the type of paintings selected for the group of rooms. 
Other shows have emphasized the individual paintings to better 
advantage, all have been stimulating to look at for themselves. 
That they can hardly approach an interior that has actually been 
lived in is conceded at the outset. Josephine Howell's room last year 
came nearer to accomplishing this than any room designed to date. 
But if the problem is to enhance the interest of the painting by all 
legitimate means, surely the focus of interest in the rooms should 
be clearly on the work of art. In all of the rooms of the current 


DURANT: INTIMATE SALON FOR XVIILCENTURY PICTURES 


EXHIBITED AT THE DECORATORS PICTURE GALLERY 
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EXHIBITED AT THE DECORATORS PICTURE GALLERY 


show, with the exception of the Barclay salon, the paintings are 
somewhat overshadowed by the decoration of the room as a whole. 

In the Barclay room the paintings seem to start with an advan- 
tage by reason of the fact that the floor, which is beautiful in itself as 
a background, has been left almost completely bare. None of the 
furniture calls especial attention to itself through fantastic shape 
or eccentric placing. Actually the forms are fairly simple, even 
granting the wide, graceful curves of the Louis fifteenth style. The 
boiserie of a soft bluish-gray, with a slightly greenish cast, makes 
an excellent foil for the brilliant qualities of the Pastorale by Huet 
and the Lancret Danseuse. Curtains of eighteenth century gold 
damask are draped over the circular fans of the French windows, 
and the graceful canapé between the windows is covered with a soft 
grey material which complements the superb coloring of the Nattier 
portrait above it. The Rococo shells which decorate the botserie 
are excellently designed as to the proportion of the room as a whole, 
and the lighting by Bosshardt, with a shimmering crystal chande- 
lier and ingenious adaptations of candles in the wall sconces, 1s 
subordinated to the general effect. The result is a marvelous fabric 
of color and light and movement, still so skillfully restrained as to 
leave the paintings themselves glowing like jewels in their setting. 

Certain aspects of the Durant room have charm and vivacity, 
particularly the accessories which are excellently scaled to the size 
and circular shape of the room. The effort that has been made 
to echo certain shapes in the paintings with corresponding lines in 
the furniture has been rewarded by a feeling of harmony which 
communicates itself immediately to the spectator. The interior does 
not pretend to be a faithful reflection of an eighteenth century one, 
but is offered as a background that is appropriate to the two paint- 
ings 1t embodies. 

The morning room by Evelyn Rosenfeld takes its cue from a ro- 
mantic landscape of the Pillement school, a painting in which the 
delicate forms of birds and foliage overshadow the interest in the 
tiny figures. Such a painting fits well into a dainty room which 
has almost more the look of a bedroom than a sitting room. English 
furniture predominates, but small pieces have been chosen, such as 
a tiny china cabinet and a Sheraton table of small scale. The pale 
bluish color of the walls is picked up in the flowered chintz, whose 
stripes and floral design are extremely delicate in feeling. Not a 
startlingly original room, it still incorporates the paintings into 
its design, making the whole effect one that has unity. 

The lighting by Bosshardt in the Rosenfeld and Barclay rooms 
conforms much more to specifications of a room in which one would 
want to live than does that by Harold McGunnigle, which has been 
used by Bello and Durant. Particularly in the Bello room has the 
lighting departed from the standards of good taste. Here the Belasco 
touch has been introduced to the extent of spotlighting a Fragonard 
portrait, denuded most inappropriately of its frame. It is interest- 
ing that this medallion shaped painting so cries out for a frame 
that the decorator has been constrained to trim it up by applying a 
Rococo motive to surround it on the wall itself. In this instance one 
is forced to the conclusion that the decorator has lost sight of the 
original problem. 
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Panorama ot the Great 
English Cabinetmakers 


NE of the rare opportunities to view documented English 
furniture of the eighteenth century 1s offered by the current 
THE TWO CHIPPENDALE DISPLAY-CABINETS ( lle ida es us Vv 1s offerec : €¢ 


(EACH WITH A FACSIMILE OF THE DRAWINGS exhibition at the galleries of Frank Partridge, which in- 
WHICH WERE PUBLISHED IN THE “DIRECTOR") cludes two important mahogany cabinets of the period of 1750-60 
ARE MAGNIFICENT EXAMPLES OF THE STYLI that actually follow designs in Thomas Chippendale’s famous en- 
OF THIS MASTER DESIGNER AT THE PERIOD graved work, The Gentleman and Cabinetmaker’s Director. These 
WHEN HE WAS MOST INFLUENCED BY THE two superb combinations of the art of master designer and master 
CHINESE TASTE. THE TRIPLE PAGODA TOP O| craftsman at the height of Rococo taste in England are the focal 
rHE UPPER ONE WITH ITS SERIES OF FOLI- point of an exhibition which, by informal arrangement largely in re- 
ATED SCROLLS, THE UNDERFRAMING OF OR- constructed rooms of the time, illustrates the progression of the 
NAMENTAL FRETWORK SHOWS THE CARVING decorative arts in England from the end of the seventeenth century- 
AND PIERCING OF THIS STYLE AT ITS HEIGHT the final phase of the Stuart period—to the beginning of the nine- 
THE EXECL PION OF THE LOWER DESIGN HAS teenth—the commencement of the Regency era. 
BEEN MODIFIED TO OMI) THE PAGODA rOP Beginning with some tours de force of the brilliant needlecra/t 
BUT THE FINE DENTILLED CORNICE IS SUR- hpgal stb, | , . 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, the exhibition lays partic- 


MOUNTED BY A PIERCED CHINESE FRETWORK ie 
GALLERY OF THE GREATEST DELICACY. BOTH ular stress upon the various manifestations and mutations of English 





EXHIBIT CHIPPENDALE'’S FINE SENSE OF SCALE taste as expressed in decorative style between 1700 and 1799. The 
EXTENDED DOWN TO THE SMALLEST DETAII first phase is the “Age of Walnut,” examples being the delightful 
small scale chairs and tables of the Queen Anne period, in which 
the cabriole leg and other delicate refinements lighten the weight 
imposed upon English furniture forms by the sturdy Dutch design- 
ers whom William of Orange imported from his lowland home 
across the North Sea. They are followed by the more elegant chairs, 
settees and sofas upholstered in both French and English tapestry 
of the period, in which the richly carved frames, contemporaneous 
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riVE ARTS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITION cy eS a bd som 
HAVING BEEN FASHIONED IN THE LATE SIX. : : 
[EENTH CENTURY. THE BIBLICAL SCENES ARI 
EXECUTED IN GREAT DETAIL, THE RICH. BRIL- 
LIANT COLORINGS OF THE SILKS HAVING 
SINCE FADED TO SOFT, DELICATE TONES 


with the Rococo developments of the late Régence and early Louis 
Quinze period in Paris, are of mahogany more often than of walnut. 

The culmination in the second third of the century, when Eng- 
lish furniture was completely under the dominant taste of its great- 
est artisan, Chippendale, as well as the Chinese motifs which moved 
him, is represented, among other items, by examples of one of hts 
important contributions, the “ribband-back” chair and by the two 
cabinets which are taken directly from his own designs. The latter 
again raise the recurrent problem of whether Chippendale himself 
actually made furniture or whether be worked exclusively as master 
designer and supervised its execution; in the presence of such mag- 
nificent examples of the cabinetmaker’s art, however, it is difficult 
to believe that the fine sense of scale and detail could have been 
attained otherwise than by actual participation in production. 

The step from the sinuous curve of the rocaille to the serious, 
angular architectonics of Neo-Classicism is admirably indicated in 
the exhibition by the presence of what was the source motivation 
for that change of style in England: the transition from what we 
now know as Louis XV to Louis XVI style in France, based on the 
excavations and Classical finds at Pompeii, as seen in the salon suite 
of about 1760 signed by 1. Boucault, maitre-ébéniste. The immediate 
effects of the French Neo-Classic revival are visible in several fine 
pieces executed under the influence of England's greatest protago- 
nists of the new style, the brothers Adam, who swerved even the 
great Chippendale, in his late period, from the earlier curved forms. 
A lovely satinwood piano of about 1777 not only reflects the full 
adaptation of Louis XVI taste in England, but also, in its medallions 
and volutes, already prophesies the age of Angelica Kauffmann and 
Josiah Wedgwood which was then about to begin and usher in the 
absolute and pure formal Classicism of the early eighteen hundreds. 


(ABOVE) THE QUEEN ANNE DOUBLE-BACK 
SETTEE IS AN EXAMPLE OF THE “AGE OF WAL- 
NUT” AND TAKES ITS STURDY FORM FROM 
DUTCH DESIGNS WHICH CAME INTO FASHION 
UNDER THE PREVIOUS MONARCHS, WILLIAM 
AND MARY. SIMPLICITY OF LINE BECAME THE 
MODE, THE DECORATION CONSISTING OF LOW 
RELIEF CARVING AND UPHOLSTERY COVER- 
INGS OF RICH NEEDLEWORK. (RIGHT) A SATIN- 
WOOD PIANO, MADE CIRCA 1777, INCORPORAT- 
ING MANY OF THE FEATURES IMPORTED INTO 
ENGLAND FROM FRANCE AT THIS TIME. THE 
DELICATE DESIGNS OF THE VENEER, THE REC- 
TANGULARITY OF THE LOUIS XVI STYLE AND 
THE NEO-CLASSIC FEELING OF THE DECORA- 
TION COMBINE TO MAKE IT A MILESTONE IN 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH FURNITURE DESIGN 








New Eehibitions of the Week 





BEN-ZION: A VIGOROUS PAINTER WITH 
STRONG CONVICTIONS 


YHERE is a stirring quality in the paintings by Ben-Zion now 
‘| on view at the East River Gallery, as perceptible in his inter- 
pretations of an orchard or an old farm as it is in the obviously 
emotional subjects such as Victims of Fascism. Of Ukranian origin 
his training began with preparation for a rabbinical career. This 
he abandoned because of his personal beliefs, and going to Vienna 
he studied painting at the Academy there for two years. From this, 
discouraged by the uninspiring approach of that art school, he 
turned to poetry, drama and fables which he wrote in Hebrew tor 
children. Since 1931 he has been painting in the bold and poetical 
stvle which characterizes the work now being shown. 

‘He feels strongly and he paints with simplicity and vigor. The 
variety of interests to which he has 
given himself has not diffused his 
talent, but has enriched his ability 
to project his experience directly to 
the spectator. He never fails to 
achieve design which has distinction, 
and at his best, as in Prophet, he 
reaches a high level of emotional 
power. With the minimum number 
of strokes in the black brushwork 
which distinguish his style he con- 
veys the overwrought fanatic in the 
throes of prophecy, with terrifying 
truth. i? 


SERIOUS STATEMENTS 
BY MERVIN JULES 
ERVIN JULES is a young 
Baltimore artist whose New 
York premiére at the Hudson D. 
Walker Gallery introduces a prole- 
tarian painter, earnest and direct in 
his messages and so able to handle 
his tempera and gouache media that 
an important future for him can un- 
hesitatingly be predicted. Although 
he studied for a year under Thomas 
Benton he has maintained an indi- 
vidual style. With the intensity and 
the cryptic statement that recollect 
Daumier he paints the miseries of today, the terror of war and the 
flood, of poverty and hunger. He pauses to caricature the critic and 
“art lover,” the hypocritical orator of peace and the liberal. 

From the macabre and the satire he turns to the common man 
and draws him at his work and at his play, carefully avoiding the 
pitfalls of literal description, both by reducing the myriad details 
of the mechanical contrivances to suggestive masses and by inter- 
preting his subject. For Jules is a serious critic and interpreter, not 
an objective recorder. 

In such scenes as Prevented Lynching and Pie in the Sky which 
shows a figure huddling to an ashcan dreaming of himself hanging 
to a huge pie which is suspended in the air, their poignancy lies not 
only in the narrative but in their plastic expression. In the lynching 
scene the small figures carry on their activity in a great nature that 
mournfully hangs over them its cliff and darkened trees but 
brightens in the sky to symbolize the release of the condemned from 
the hands of the Ku Klux Klan. While this painting shows Mervin 
Jules’ admirable control of the translucent qualities of tempera, 
Mine Baseball is a triumph of values, spatial harmonies and emo- 
tional overtones. 

The work of this twenty-five year old artist adds to the growing 
chapter on the American youth’s profoundly critical attitude to- 
wards his surroundings. Like Joe Jones he finds literal content com- 
patible with a stylistic expressionism that, though still essentially 
realistic, introduces the implications of his narratives. M.D. 


JULES: “MINE 


BASEBALL,” 


EMMA LU DAVIS: A VERSATILE ARTIST'S 
PAINTING & SCULPTURE 


TER spending the last two vears in China and Russia, Emma 
A Lu Davis returns to America with a group of scroll paintings 
and sculptures which are now on view at the Boyer Galleries to- 
gether with several works that preceded and succeeded her travels. 
In ensemble they candidly proclaim this young woman to be an 
impressionable artist who hesitates at no new essays, readily relin- 
quishing one style for another. There are the simplified and purist 
sculptures in painted pine wood and the delightful, Minoan-inspired 
Grotesque Bull in terracotta, these constituting her sculptural work 
of two vears ago. There are, in contrast, the more naturalistic figures 
executed abroad and the decoratively stylized fish group, in pewter 
and brass, that marks her most recent innovation. Proficient in the 
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AND TONAL HARMONIES 


handling of her different media, whether terracotta, wood or metal, 
she has, however, violated the principles of tactile and architectonic 
structure in her introduction of the metal plate which forms the 
peak of the cap worn by a Chinese Red Army Soldier, threatening 
decapitation. 

In the vertical scroll paintings Emma Lu Davis has adopted 
not only the technique but also the medium of the Far Eastern 
artist, making merely scant additions of her own. But she has gained 
a facile mastery over the brush and ink which she uses vigorously, 
in the broad, degenerated Zen manner, to portray the horse and the 
cat, animals whose swift movements she apparently knows as well 
as enjoys. These paintings have slighter merit than the sculptures 
which, once determined in a less eclectic style, may develop into 
more significant work. M. D. 


MARIE LAURENCIN: A FAMOUS EXPONENT 
OF FEMININITY 


HE hard practical qualities of the feminine mind, discovered 
by H. L. Mencken in the early 1920's, are not outstanding in 
the frail and dreamy femininity of Marie Laurencin. At the Find- 
lay Galleries one may go at present into a whole gallery full of 
her exquisite wraiths, and mere man may well be terrified by the 
innocence of the surface view. Actually it is an enchanting world 
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in which these fragile creatures move, 
none the less lovely and convincing 
because of its remoteness from stark 
reality— ‘that underworld of her spir- 
it so miraculously peopled by white 
ponies, doves, and pale ladies, all liv- 
ing together mystically, as in a garden 
of dreams 

It is impossible not to be grateful 
to Laurencin that she has never been 
tempted out of this mysterious world 
of misty greys, robin’s egg blue and 
where the eternal feminine 
eternally holds sway. Perhaps because 
of the adaptability of her style to re- 
production one has an idea that a 


cerise, 


score or more of her paintings hung 
together will be monotonous. This is 
not the case in the group now present- 
ed. Lach has her own inimitable sig- 
nature, but monotony is not here, un- 
less one has the temerity to believe 
that Women are monotonous. Particu- 
larly appealing is the wistful Femme 
en face, in a color harmony of yellow 
and rose, at once arresting and subtle. 
Deux Femmes, in its contrapuntal 
rhythmic line, indicates Laurencin’s 
feeling for design, an aspect of her art 
of which one is not always aware. 
\gain and again the eye is caught by 
a new variant of her theme, and one 


concludes that there is more in Laurencin, perhaps, than meets 


the eve 


AMERICAN AND SWEDISH ETCHERS’ IN AN 


ANNUAL EVENT 


£ tw 


be seen in museums and galleries all 
over the United States during the next 
two years, While at the same time the 
work of graphic artists of America is 
going trom country to country on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Nearly four hundred prints are 
shown in this exhibition, half of them 
being Swedish. A strong impression 
of cultured taste and technical skill 
permeates the Swedish division. Mod- 
ern graphic art in this country re- 
ceived tremendous impetus from An- 
ders Zorn whose keen power of ob- 
servation and brilliance as a techni- 
cian were, however, too personal to 
establish any definite school. His work 
had the effect of opening the eyes of 
the public to the beauty and worth of 
the medium, and a growing number 
of prominent artists began to use it. 
The prize winning prints of the 
American division include Miner at 
Rest, by Irwin D. Hoffman, an exam- 
ple of the type of work which draws 
on the simple, every day scene in con- 
temporary life for material, instead of 
the bit of remote, if lovely landscape 
Which has concerned the conventional 
etcher of the past generation. The ex- 
hibition as a whole includes the work 
of many, but by no means all, of the 
best black and white artists in this 
country today presenting characteris- 


!wenty-second Annual Exhibition of the Society of Amer- 
ican Etchers is marked by a move from Gramercy Park, up to 
Rocketeller Center. Here, with the incredible stretch of close cut 
lawn and well tended borders of the terrace in the background, one 
can look at prints not only of American etchers, but contemporary 
Swedish as well. The Swedish Exhibition is an exchange and will 


* * 
Maw Commndinese 
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tic examples. It cannot fail to be of in- 
terest to the print loving public. J. L. 


A RETROSPECTIVE OF 
MAX WEBER 


A THE New Art Circle a retro- 
spective exhibition of still-lifes 
by Max Weber outlines the career of 
an insurgent artist who, after study- 
ing and teaching in America went to 
France in 1905, traveled in Spain, 
Italy, and the Netherlands, became 
acquainted with the living masters 
and the old, and three years later 
brought back with him, to an unre- 
ceptive, academic-ridden art world, 
the new Continental researches in 
form and personal expression. He be- 
came the leading exponent of the 
School of Paris; he became a pioneer 
for modernism. 

Weber's still-lifes, ranging from 
1907 to 1930, show the successive in- 
fluences of the Julian Academy where 
he studied, of Cézanne, of the Cubists 
and the Fauves. They show his rare 
sensitivity to colors, spatial relation- 
ships and simplified forms and they 
show his reverence for the small things 
in life. ““‘He who appreciates the prin- 


ciples of proportion, harmony, balance, symmetry, in simple ob- 


J. jects finds that these qualities are in him and it is only through 


things that one discerns himself.’” Thus has Weber, in his Essays on 


Art, voiced his feeling towards “the inanimate, simple things’ which 
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are pictorially expressed in such paintings as the Cubist abstraction 
of 1911 in which a water pitcher is refashioned into monumental 
fractures of sculptured glass. 

The Fauve period resulted in delicate abstractions intimately re- 
lated to Japanese art which Weber had learned to admire even 
before his trip to France. Jug and Lemons, 1911, and Yellow Vase 
and Grater, 1914, are experiments in the decorative balance of 


simple areas of glowing color, only 
Brass Candle-Stick, 1914, fails in its 
ungainly attempt to combine the ex- 
otic colors of purple and gold into an 
austere pattern. 

It is later, towards the thirties, that 
Weber integrated the many and di- 
verse interests and influences that had 
shaped his career and in his inimitable 
style he dramatized his still-lifes, giv- 
ing dynamic force to the inanimate 
objects, painting them in suppressed 
tones of grey, still severe in design, 
but newly rich in pigmentation. In 
A Crust of Bread, 1928, there is fore- 
shadowed the magnificent Scraggly 
Pine which is now in the possession of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

M. D. 


SEEN HERE AND THERE 
IN THE GALLERIES 


LTOGETHER unanticipated at 
this time, despite the complex 
potpourri of styles that coexist today, 
is the advent of a neo-pre-Raphaelit- 
ism. But it has arrived at the Julian 
Levy Galleries where Pavel Tchel- 
itchew is showing a group of portraits, 
and we can trace it back to those early 
blue and rose paintings by Picasso. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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CLEVELAND: THE ACCESSION OF A NINTH 
CENTURY INDIAN STELE 


YITH the recently announced Cleveland Museum of Art's 
\ ‘ acquisition of an Indian Buddhist stele this country has 
gained an important example of ninth century carving of intrinsic 
beauty and profound religious significance 

In stele the Buddha is seated in the lotus pose upon the lion throne 
beneath the tree of enlightenment, with angels bearing garlands to 
shower upon him. His right hand reaches out in the earth-touching 
gesture, his left hand rests in his lap. His body is draped in the robe 
of a monk, and the flaming nimbus of divinity sets off his head. 
He is flanked by two Bodhisattvas. At the base of the stele are an 
elephant, a pair of addorsed lions, and two donors, or worshipers. 
On the petals of the lotus throne 
and the pediment above the ele- 
phant are inscriptions in San- 
skrit. 

Nothing in the whole com- 
position is without iconographic 
significance. The elephant con- 
notes the Buddha, either be- 
cause he was a white elephant 
in a previous existence or be- 
cause his mother dreamt of a 
white elephant during concep- 
tion. The lion, as the King of 
Beasts, designates royalty. The 
bodhi tree has already been de- 
scribed as the tree of enlighten- 
ment, and suggests further the 
Tree of Life. The lotus, on which 
the Buddha sits, is born in the 
mud and blooms in the sunshine, 
with no trace of the murky wa- 
ters remaining to mar its beauty. 
It is, therefore, a, symbol of the 
Buddha, who rose from the pol- 
lution of mankind to a place of 
spiritual eminence, supported by 
humanity on a plane above hu- 
manity. That the Buddha, in 
ignoring the temptations of 
Mara, has attained to his goal, 
is substantiated by the inscrip- 
tion on the lotus petals, which 
is a quotation from a Buddhist 
text. 

The stele was made of black 
chlorite in Bengal in the Pala 
period, ninth century. One who 
is sufficiently familiar with the 
iconography is in a position to 
judge whether or not the sculptor accomplished his purpose. He has 
carved a supremely serene Gautama, sunk deep in meditation and 
surrounded by the attributes prescribed by tradition. But these 
latter are by no means “planted” individually as so many different 
elements. Rather does the whole composition pull together and em- 
phasize the majesty of the main figure. Indeed, the eye is reticent to 
leave the center of the composition. 
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BLACK CHLORITE BUDDHA 


BROOKLYN: AN EGYPTIAN \TORSO OF THE 
OLD KINGDOM 


HE Brooklyn Museum has just acquired through the Wilbour 
Fund a slightly over life size limestone torso of a man dating 
from the Old Kingdom. This masterpiece of Egyptian sculpture is, 
in common with the majority of Egyptian sculptures, not entirely 
free standing but is about three quarters in the round thus giving 
the effect of a figure emerging from the background and striding 
forward. It is said to be a companion piece to the female torso ac- 
quired a few years ago by the Worcester Museum. 
Almost all Egyptian sculptures were painted according to a more 
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or less conventional formula. The flesh of a man was always red, 
unless he were a foreigner, and that of a woman tan. Variations of 
color usage are found in details of costumes only. The Brooklyn 
torso has extensive remains of a soft red paint, doubtless originally 
quite brilliant on the exposed areas of flesh. 

lhe pieces are said to have been found at Giza. As this is a most 
logical site for Old Kingdom remains there seems no reason to doubt 
the statement. In the absence of inscriptions it is impossible to at- 
tempt an identification. Doubtless there was an inscription on the 
platform near the feet for this is the location favored for inscrip- 
tions in the Old Kingdom. The exceptional quality of these two 
pieces certainly justifies the suspicion that this inscription, were it 
extant, would identify the personages as of royal blood. Such sub- 
tlety of modeling and achievement of vitality in stone are excep- 
tional, even in this period, in 
any but royal pieces. 

Another and more tangible 
detail which may establish royal 
origin for the sculpture is the 
type of kilt worn by the man. 
This is known as the Shendjut 
kilt and its use was usually re- 
stricted to persons of royal 
blood, at least during the Old 
Kingdom period. 

Aesthetically these sculptures 
need no interpretation for the 
twentieth century. Excepting the 
formality of the pose they speak 
our language and express our 
ideals of physical beauty. The 
magnificence and sophistication 
of the Old Kingdom civilization 
are emphasized when it is re- 
flected that not until the fifth 
century before Christ were these 
sculptures to be equalled and 
then by the Greeks working 
after Egyptian models. 

The Brooklyn piece is of the 
type that served as model for 
the sixth century Apollos 
though it was not until the fol- 
lowing century that the Greeks 
equalled the Egyptian prototype. 


CHICAGO: COLLEGE 
ART ASSOCIATION 


HE twenty-sixth annual 

meeting of the College Art 
Association which has just been 
held in Chicago brought together a distinguished selection of prom- 
inent figures representing both in the world of museums and of art 
education. The meetings were held under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Paul J. Sachs, Director of the Association and head of the 
Art Department of Harvard. Distinguished speakers included Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Morey of Princeton, Henry Francis Taylor, Di- 
rector of the Worcester Art Museum, Professor Walter W. S. Cook 
of New York University, Professor A. Philip McMahon of New 
York University and Dr. Ludwig Bachhofer of the University of 
Chicago. 


THE EARTH-TOUCHING POSE 


Actions and decisions of the executive board during the past 
year were ratified and the officers and members of the board for 
1938 were elected, as follows: President, John Shapley; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles R. Morey; Secretary, A. Philip McMahon; Treas- 
urer, Blake-More Godwin; with Paul J. Sachs, Francis H. Taylor 
and Theodore Sizer as directors. The two vacancies which remained 
were filled by Mark Eisner and Rexford Newcomb. The position of 
Executive Secretary left vacant due to the resignation of Mrs. Au- 
drey McMahon remains pending. Mrs. McMahon, who has been 
affiliated with the Association for the past nine years, will remain 
as Editor of Parnassus. (Continued on page 22 
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SYRACUSE: SIXTH NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF CERAMISTS AND POTTERS 


DVENTUROUS experiment in design and technique com- 
bined with sound craftsmanship characterizes the work ot 
the potters in the Sixth National Ceramic Exhibition which opened 
at the new quarters of the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts during the 
last days of October and which will continue until November 22nd 
More than one hundred and nineteen artists are represented in the 
exhibition, including the best known ceramists in the United States 
and promising young potters whose work is being shown for the 
first time 

Prize awards for pottery and ceramic sculpture were made on 
the basis of creative design and sound craftsmanship, according to 
the judges, who sought to encourage experimentation and original- 
ity when it was found to have a sound basis of design and execution. 

Ceramic artists as a whole, this exhibition indicates, are feeling 
their way in the adaptation of old 
techniques to new uses and purposes, 
with increasing attention to the es- 
sential elements of form and texture. 
There seems to be a dissatisfaction 
with pattern solely for itself and an 
attempt to produce work with inher- 
ent decorative qualities the func- 
tional in ceramics, rather than fancy 
decoration. 

First prize in ceramic sculpture 
was awarded to Miss Mathilde Par- 
melee for two pieces, Pig and Piglets 
and Hen and Henlets in unglazed 
terracotta with decoration in col- 
ored slip. Her work is evidence of an 
original, creative mind and her treat- 
ment of new subjects—life from the 


accomplished sculpture, with atten- 
tion to the structure beneath the surface and with a modern sim- 
plicity. 

Second prize was divided between Mrs. Ruth H. Randall for her 
gray armadillo with black decoration and Frederic Jean Thalinger 
for his yellow-glazed giraffe. Both figures show attention to the es- 
sential elements of form, exhibit excellent texture and color and 
have fine decorative qualities. 

Prize winners in pottery gave attention to the fundamentals of 
good pottery, form and texture, with little attention given to dec- 
oration as such. Design was inherent in the work itself; pottery was 
not used as a medium for applied decoration. Excellent color is 
found and exceptionally fine craftsmanship in certain pieces. Many 
of the potters, in addition to the prize winners, seemed to be de- 
voting themselves to producing honest plates and pots with an eye 
to use in the American scene, and not solely pieces for exhibition 
purposes. A note of restrained good taste is present. This trend to- 
ward creation for use, however will not prevent many of the pieces 
from forming a striking decorative note in any interesting interior. 

First prize in pottery was awarded to Roger D. Corsaw for a 
group of four red clay bowls with designs in luster. These pieces are 
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experiments in reduced lusters and show the artist obtaining con- 
trolled color in an exceedingly difficult medium. They are of good 
design, good shapes, and good craftsmanship. They may be taken 
as experimental work on the artist’s part and as an indication of 
work of great promise 

Second prize was awarded to Richard V. Smith and third prize 
to Aloys Sacksteder. Mr. Smith’s bowl entitled 173, in blue and yel- 
low soda glaze presents unusual color and originality in decoration. 
Miss Sacksteder’s fruit bowl is in a yellow and brown flecked glaze, 
interesting for form, color and texture 

First honorable mention was given to Glen Lukens of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, for a large plate in blue 
alkaline glaze with platinum decoration. 

Other honorable mentions for pottery were: Edgar F. Littlefield, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, for a tall stoneware vase in rich 
golden brown autumn glaze and a large plate in blue green glaze. 
Both pieces are in a free plastic technique restrained as to decora- 
tion, with emphasis on form and 
texture. 

\ special award of merit has been 
made to Alexander Archipenko of 
Hollywood, California, and to Way- 
lande Gregory of New York for ce- 
ramic sculpture which was not en- 
tered in competition. 

Gregory is exhibiting four pieces: 
The Struggle, figures of a horse and 
dragon in partially glazed terra- 
cotta; Head of Woman directly ex- 
ecuted in terracotta; and two figures 
Male and Female in black glaze. 

Archipenko is exhibiting two fig- 
ures, one entitled Round Torso in 
polished terracotta and one Torso in 
cian an sae aed Space which is in terracotta covered 
BY HENRY VARNUM PooR_ With bronze. 

[he special purchase prize for 
enamels awarded to H. Edward Winter of Cleveland was given by 
the Ferro Enamel Corporation, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


PROVIDENCE: A MEMORIAL SHOW OF THE 
WORKS OF EUGENE VAIL 


MEMORIAL exhibition of the paintings of the late Eugene 
Lawrence Vail is current at the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, Where it will remain on view throughout the month. This Amer- 
ican artist was recently accorded signal honors in France, the coun- 
try of his adoption, when his work was celebrated at the Salon of 
the Societé Nationale, to which he had been a constant contributor, 
and in the large exhibition held in June under the patronage of the 
American Ambassador at the Galerie Charpentier. 

Vail’s subject matter is drawn principally from the fishing vil- 
lages around Etaples and in Brittany, and from Venice. It is for 
these Venetian scenes that he is perhaps most celebrated, many 
having since found their way into museums both in Europe and 
America including the Corcoran, the Luxembourg and others. 
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New Exhibitions of the Week 
















. (Continued from page 19) 
f For Tchelitchew, together with the other neo-Romantics, had earlier 
rebelled against the intellectuality of abstract art and reverted to 
e the poetic melancholy of Picasso's figures. Among the portraits 
- which constitute a remarkable assemblage of society’s notables, this 
. influence is still apparent. 
In addition there is the sentimental mysticism of the Brother- GEORGES F. KELLER, Director 
hood, and the attempt to reunite the spiritual with the material. 
- Flowing hair, mediaeval robes and a melancholy visage need only 
le a lily and a sonnet to complete the recollection. Behind the portrait 
of Ruth Ford, on diaphanous drapery, a series of hands spell her 
A, name in sign language. These hands are a new outlet for the in- 
h genuity of this artist who has finally discarded his experiments in S E L F C T E D 
e. the grotesque foreshortenings that belong to the camera. Lincoln 
- Kirstein is portrayed in three positions, each, despite the manly FRENCH 
id occupations, partaking of the ethereal effeminacy that characterizes 
all the other portraits save that of the English poetess, Edith Sit- 
en well, whose sober frontality and mediaeval costume recall that the PAI N T | N G S 
ol Brotherhood sought, in its reference to the period before Raphael, 
i the romanticized verities of the middle ages. 
“C= If we cannot admire this reversion to a sentimental pseudo-mys- 
n- tic spirit we can nevertheless appreciate the work of a master | 
draughtsman whose stylistic kin, paradoxically, is not any one of | 
eS: the pre-Raphaelites, but Ingres of the pure outline and hard, porce- 
nd laneous color. Tchelitchew, like his prototype, is far less successful 
ra- with his colors than with his line and contour. It is the silverpoint, 
eX- a medium, only rarely employed by modern draughtsmen, that is | 32 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
res perhaps the most felicitous medium for this Russian born artist. 
The silverpoints on exhibition have all the extreme sensitivity and 
lig- delicacy of line and grey tonality, and all the precision and clarity 
in that is made possible by the material. The full power of Tchel- PARIS 
» mm itchew as an extraordinary draughtsman is made visible in the 8 Rue La Boetie 
red sketches of old hags who apparently inhabit the madhouse. M. pD. 
si FIRST showing of the work of Marian Wurtzel consisting of 
by 


pastels, oils and watercolors is on view at the Sterner Galleries 
for one week. Several drawings hung in opposite representation at- 
test the artist’s interest in decorative values. Still-life subjects pre- 
HE dominate in this show, with emphasis on fruit and flower arrange- 


ments which are painted in rich, intense color. Particularly pleasing | ARNOLD SELIGMANN 


is one rather delicate study which uses old books and a pair of 


porcelain ducks as subject matter. The artist has captured the qual- REY es? CO., Inc. 


gene ity of old bindings and placed her objects nicely on the paper. | 11 Bast Sind Gereet. . . . . . te BW SO 
De- Exactness of draftsmanship and an attractive color sense mark | 53 Grosvenor Street. . . . . . . LONDON,W.1 
mer- this small exhibition of the work of a painter who has only within 
oun- two years begun to translate the perceptions of her inner eye to | 
m ol paper and canvas. When she essays landscape painting it is to por- 
utor, tray the formality of a garden, with its glistening white sculpture WORKS of ART 
f the silhouetted against the rich green of foliage. Here as well as in the 
still-life studies a grasp of space relationships is to be seen. In an : 
y Vil- exhibition of this scope there is considerable range and variety, with 
is for a feeling for what is decorative apparent throughout. JL. 
aie ARNOLD SELIGMANN €%@ FILS 
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These drawings—often in the nature of sketches rather than 
completed drawings—are so great—although a number of them 
are no larger than a few inches—so complete, that in order to 
express color Daumier had no need of a palette. The manner in 
Daumier seems fused with the meaning and is suggested by the sin- 
gle contour. And, similarly although all is movement in his art— 
even immobility—here each plane seems to change with it the col- 
ored masses which it supports without our feeling the absence of a 
spot of oil or watercolor. 
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Three years ago when the Louvre decided to organize a large 

Daumier retrospective at the Orangerie (to be completed by a col- 

lection of lithographs, woodcuts and sculptures in the Bibliothéque 

Nationale), I suggested that the room of honor be reserved for his 

drawings and watercolors, and that the paintings be exhibited in 

“ the other rooms: in appearance a paradoxical presentation and one 
which might have risked being inconsistent with custom. The public 

—and often the critic too—continues to establish a hierarchy 

among techniques and refuses to admit that a drawing can be a 
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complete thing in itself and can have as much greatness and be as 
much of a generalization as a canvas. 

Preoccupied all his life by his lithographic labors, Daumier only 
painted occasionally, | should say almost only “a ses moments 
perdus’’—if there are moments perdus for such a man. To paint 
was, nevertheless, his great ambition; his friends encouraged him, 
astonished, as they were, to see that in this field too he worked by 
instinct. But the material resisted him; his constitution exhausted 
itself from attacking too many obstacles too slowly. He needed much 
more time without constant interruption by his creditors, the print- 
ers, the editors, to be able to deepen his own discoveries. His studio 
was filled with sketches; he complained of not having time to finish 
them. 

While Daumier’s graphic art remained constant, his palette on 
the contrary submitted to many obvious changes. In the beginning, 
as a disciple of Décamps, he had some difficulty in fusing his color 
and his pattern; one feels in his touch a trifling quality and some- 
times even a certain softness. But before long the rhythm 1s accel- 
erated. The pencil begins to vie with the pen and with the chisel. 
Toward his sixtieth vear with determination, with magnificent 1m- 
patience, using his brush like a baton, he uses his color freely and 
ruggedly, sharpens his planes, destroys the passage, but at the same 
time, in his canvas treated almost like a cameo (and it is highly 
probable that his friendship for Corot, evidenced by his work, was 
not a stranger to this development) he achieves (as for example in 
the Print Collector, which is comparable to the most beautiful 
Chardin) subtleties of meaning and the relationship of muffled 
tones, greys so precious that it is possible to predict the peaks he 
would have scaled had he been freed from his daily slavery. 

lhe plagiarists who, unfortunately, have taken possession of 
Daumier, as they have of Courbet, of Monticelli, of Van Gogh, 
imitating his lithographs, copying the signature, and parodying the 
canvases, have over a period of forty years multiplied the washer- 
women, the lawyers, and the third class carriages. As for his draw- 
ings, no matter how adept the hand of the imitator, it is impossible 
to alter the original—Daumier’s fire is inimitable. On the wood 
panels or on the canvas, by groping along, by dint of superimposi- 
tions and hard work, one could succeed in achieving more of a re- 
semblance. Many conscientious scholars have succeeded in deceiv- 
ing themselves on this account, and even more easily since a num- 
ber of the painted studies, discovered at Daumier’s death, and dis- 
posed of at miserably low prices, have since been ‘‘finished.”” The 
authentication of canvases by Daumier offers difficulties that are 
almost as great as references to them are rare. Even the chronology 
of the works is only approximately. Only the date of several con- 
tributions to the Salon makes it possible for us to place this produc- 
tion. And it is a matter of amazement that Daumier’s greatest ad- 
mirers, like Baudelaire, said nothing about his paintings. For this 
reason the number of paintings about which one can speak with 
certainty does not exceed in all one hundred. But this production 
is sufficiently large tor Daumier to be rightfully counted among 
the greatest masters, not only of the nineteenth century, but of all 
time. 


Celebrating the Return of Hals 


(Continued from page 12) 


length portraits are reminiscent in scale of the diminutive figures 
of the Flemish primitives of the late fifteenth century, and it is by 
no means unlikely that the painter there found his inspiration 
toward physical limitations which forced him to concentrate into a 
tiny area all the genius for re-creation of his astonishingly objective 
visual images which he had been expending on life size portraits. 
The medium is a very nearly incredible manipulation of the brush 
within a focus that must have tried even the fluent technique of 
this painter, yet which never once loses the bold vigor and vivacious 
modeling he makes so apparent on a freer surface. It is, however, 
as though the very confines imposed by size had forced the artist to 
seek another and deeper dimension, which he found in a redoubled 
intensity of examining inner values; as with an epic poet restricted 
to the sonnet, the concentrated aesthetic energy lies first hidden, then 
immeasurably deep beneath the exterior. To have caught the meta- 
physical moment of these sitters in miniature exactly as, some three 
decades before, he had caught the split second of action of such 
figures as the Fisher Girl (lent by Miss Mary Hanna) with absolute 
snapshot accuracy, is perhaps the unique characteristic of Hals 
which places him among the modern as well as the old masters. 
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bearing the date 1542, which was once ascribed to Holbein but is 
currently given to a Dutch master. 
The Savoy-Plaza 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will auction off on Novem- | NEW YORK 
l ber 19 a remarkable collection of antique costumes ranging 
in period through the seventeenth, eighteenth and early nineteenth 
: centuries. The catalogue, which numbers nearly two hundred items, 
tai includes not only examples of the richest embroideries and silks but 
ratio 


also rare styles of historical interest in both men and women’s 
into a costumes. 
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icra picture in the National Gallery. Though a small one, the painting 
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n, then These galleries are likewise holding an exhibition of the recent 
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The Art News of Parts 


Mur Western public’s retarded appreciation of Oriental art, 
which so frequently is limited to the archaic Chinese bronzes 
only, has received valuable stimulation through the several im- 
portant Far Eastern exhibitions to be held recently in Paris. Not 
the least interesting of these is now on view at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, for here are presented some fifty paintings of the Ming 
and Ch’ing Dynasties—a phase of Oriental art but little known in 
the Western world. The works have been assembled through the 
efforts of the well known connoissieur, M. Jean-Pierre Dubosc, 
and are the result of an eight year sojourn in China. Through these 
paintings the layman gains insight into the underlying feeling which 
animates Chinese art, which reflects, rather than a literary idea, the 
spiritual attainment of the artist. 

The Ming paintings on view are led up to by examples of the 
Yuan period the direct influence of which may be traced through 
the works of Liu Chiu to Wen Cheng-ming, whose lyric style is 
equally apparent in his elegant calligraphy and his poems. Of the 
galaxy of minor painters that followed the most striking is Chen 
lao-fu shown in an imaginative drawing of a bird on a rock. 





A l AN autumn sale held at the Kunsthaus Malmedeé in Cologne 
there were recently sold a collection of Dutch and Italian 
paintings of unusually fine quality. Four German primitives, a 
woman's portrait by Hans Krell, the follower of Lucas Cranach 
the Elder, and two striking male portraits by Maerten van Heems- 
kerck were in the first grouping which included also a colorful 
woodland scene by Jan Breughel the Elder. Among the seventeenth 
century exponents of the Dutch landscape school were to be seen 
a view of the Rhine by Saftleven and a landscape with waterfall 
by Ruisdael notable for its treatment of clouds and atmospheric 
effects. An important altar piece by Sodoma and a portrait by Pas- 
sarotti lead up to the outstanding Italian work of the collection— 
Coreggio’s lyrically lovely Venus in the Bath with its fine handling 
of chiaroscuro. From the former collection of the Duke of Anhalt 
came a Tintoretto woman's portrait treated with characteristic 
richness, the great Venetian tradition being further borne out by 
Domenico Tiepolo’s portrait of a bearded Oriental. 


HE practical encouragement that the Paris Exposition has 

given to art for its own sake may be appreciated in some facts 
and figures that have recently been published. These show that no 
less than forty-one million francs has been distributed among some 
fifteen hundred artists in the form of direct commissions. Con- 
trary to the customary proceedure this remuneration was made to 
the artists themselves without recourse to the intermediary archi- 
tects or contractors who so often make good a deficit at the expense 
of the painters and sculptors who have collaborated with them. In 
this policy France, too, endorses government patronage of art. 
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LEFORTIER SALI AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


LOUIS XV BEAUVAIS SILK-WOVEN CHINOISERIE TAPESTRY 


COMING AUCTIONS 


Lefortier French Tapestries and Miniatures 
UPERLATIVE French seventeenth and eighteenth century and 
Brussels Renaissance tapestries, exquisite gold boxes mounted 
with miniatures, and tapestry and needlepoint furniture are the 
principal groups in collection belonging to Mme. Annette Lefortier 
of Paris to be dispersed at public sale on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 20, by her order, at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries, following exhibition from November 13. One of the most 
beautiful and valuable of the tapestries is a Louis XV Beauvais 
chinoiserie example executed with a wealth of pastel coloring and 
representing a monarch and his consort partaking of a banquet and 
entertained the while with music and dancing. Of the several im- 
portant Brussels Renaissance tapestries, a magnificent example in 
choice wools of exceptionally rich coloring lavishly complemented 
with silk depicts a scene in the conquests of the Emperor Aurelian. 
The French eighteenth century gold boxes of the sale are veri- 
table little jewels combining the work of goldsmith and miniaturist. 
A typical example is a gold oval box of the Louis XVI period 
enriched with panels of purple translucent enamel stippled with 
fleurets, the lid mounted with a painted enamel miniature showing 
two nymphs sacrificing before an altar of Love. A rare pair of 
signed portrait miniatures of Napoleon and Marie Louise by Jean 
Baptiste Isabey constitute one of the most valuable of the small 
items in the sale, and in addition to French eighteenth century gold 
and enamel watches, set with half pearls, and other precious objects 

there is an important George III eighteen-carat gold snuff box. 

Among the very fine French chairs included in the sale are seven 
pairs covered in eighteenth century Aubusson tapestry woven with 
designs from La Fontaine’s Fables, after Oudry; there are also 








LEFORTIER SALE: AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


REGENCE AND LOUIS XV FAUTEUILS, AUBUSSON TAPESTRY 
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PRINT SALE: BOERNER GALLERIES, LEIPZIG 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN,” AN ENGRAVING BY ALDEGREVER 


several screens in needlepoint and early Brussels tapestry. The 
embroideries include a French late sixteenth century border worked 
with Scriptural scenes in the finest point de St. Cyr and an exquisite 
Louis XIV silk valance with a petit point design of paired birds 
and urns of fruits and flowers in brilliant colors. Niiremberg and 
Augsburg silver in the sale includes a pair of eighteenth century 
silver sea horses mounted by sea gods, the horses’ heads detachable 
to form receptacles, with the mark of the Schaller family of Augs- 
burg silversmiths. 

In addition to the tapestries mentioned above, the sale includes 
other important examples from Lille, Aubusson, Beauvais, and 
Brussels; a Louis XV Aubusson depicting a game of blind-man’s 
buff, a Lille seventeenth century example woven with the Venus 
and Adonis story, an important Brussels Renaissance tapestry based 
on Homeric mythology, a Louis XV Aubusson silk-woven example 
woven in beautiful colors on a gray ground with one of the Medal- 
lions d’Enfants after Boucher, a Lille eighteenth century silk-woven 
landscape with hunters resting amid a group of peasants, a Brussels 
example of about 1700 depicting Achilles disguised in woman's 
attire as Pyrrha, and a French early Renaissance panel of the type 
called Louis XII with a composition of a royal court with jester. 


A Royal Collection of Engravings e? Etchings 


CHOICE selection of old master engravings from the graphic 

collection of a well known foundation as well as works from 
the famous collection of King Frederik August I] will be dispersed 
at public auction by Messrs. Boerner of Leibzig during the end of 
November. 

The catalogue includes a fine series of Diirer engravings of ex- 
ceptional beauty, among them a superb early impression of Adam 
and Eve with the bull’s head watermark; The Virgin with the Pear; 
The Virgin with the Monkey; Nemesis; a superb impression of a 


coat-of-arms with a skull and many others. There is also a collection | 


of colored woodcuts from books of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 


centuries, including some important single examples. Early Italian | 
engraving by Zoan Andrea, Mantegna and others are particularly | 
rare and interesting items. A notable series of Rembrandt and Van | 
Ostade etchings, mostly proofs, are included in the sale whose cat- 


alogue also lists a full representation of the German Little Masters. 
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2 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK Babcock, 38 E. 57 rane ..Earl Kerkam: Paintings, to Nov. 30 730 Fifth A N York 
99 Via Mannelli Flovence, Italy | Boyer, 69 E. 57... ..Emma Lu Davis: Paintings, to Nov. 20 0 Fife a, “om 
. Brummer, 53 E. 57 ....Frangois Pompon: Sculpture, to Dec. 31 


SSS (NSS (NSS ISS Buchholz, 3 W. 46... - _.Lebmbruck: Sculpture, to Nov. 20 


ne a A CAT ASEAN ARRES 
kkk ’ 
Modigliani: Drawings, to Nov. 29 KKKKKK A mestea’s Oss 











. : All-American Art Gallery .. . devoted 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57 .Berthe Morisot: Seven Mediums, to Dec. 4 since 1892 solely to the work of na- 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57..Herbert Barnett: Paintings, Nov. 15-Dec. 4 tive artists of note and Se 
PAUL Decorators Club, 745 Fifth Ave.......H. Hanatschek: Paintings, to Nov. 17 —— ee ss cath 
Decorators Picture, 554 Madison... ...Rooms for Paintings, to Dec. 4 | ‘ 
] REINHARDT Downtown, 113 W. 13 .........J/ohn Stenvall; O'Keeffe: Paintings, to Nov. 23 | MA‘ BETH GALLERY 
GALLERIES Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 .... Thalia Malcolm: Paintings, Nov. 16-Dec. 11 | il E. 57th St., New Yor 
Durlacher, 11 L- ya eae .......-Old Masters: Drawings, to Dec. 11 | 
= East River, 8 E. ean ‘Small Modern American Paintings, Nov. 15-27 | D OWNTOWN $) 
730 Fifth Ave.. New York Ferargil, 63 E ” ree ve ere Paul Sample: Paintings, Nov. 15-29 | 
. Fifteen, 37 W. -. eae =e Agnes Richmond: Paintings, Nov. 15-27 GEORGIA 
a. a ey i ...Laurencin: Paintings, to Nov. 30 | f ‘a 
French Art, 51 _E. aes oe Modern French Paintings, to Nov. 15 O'KEEFFE rm 
Poem, 00 BE. $7. <0... .sne>: Arnold Wiltz: Paintings, to Nov. 20 Guhibitten Unt Nov, 28 W 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt... George Wright: Watercolors, to Nov. 20 | 113 WEST 13th ST.—NEW YORK =—€ 
Saul Raskin: Paintings, Nov. 16-27 
RECENT PAINTINGS Grand Central, 1 E.51.Mr.and Mrs. Dudley Murphy: Paintings, Nov. 15-27 | FLOWER PAINTINGS BY 






Harriman, 125 E 


M A R i b ST t A N t R Harlow, 620 Fifth 7 | Be Fg say oe Brey or Bey <r . psa 7 | E. 7. COCKE RO FT 










Se Ik Se Sa ......-Prints by Old Masters, to Nov. 30 | . 
GALLERY - 9 East 57, New York Kleemann, 38 E. ST overs e eee ee see eed Albert Sterner: Paintings, to Nov. 30 ene 
PmOedrer, 84 FE. SF e 6c. oc cevas . foulouse-Lautrec: Paintings, Nov. 15-Dec. 14 STUDIO GUILD 730 Fifth Ave. 
= 7 K raushaar, 730 F ifth ..... Henry Schnakenberg: Paintings, Nov. 16-Dec. 4 New York 
‘ings and Drawings by John Levy, 1 E. 57... Oe Pie FP ett Old Masters, to Nov. 29 CHARLES 
| Julien Levy, 15 E. 57......... .Tchelitchew: Paintings, to Nov, 22 








ANGELE WAT | Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57....... Old and Modern Maste rs, to Dec. 1 | Rp i 
SON | Macbeth, 11 E. 57.... _.. Lorenz 70 Hatch: Memorial Exhibition, Nov. 16-29 
To November 20 WOMCIONe. £6 B89. coco ca cvcdaces, Rouault: Paintings, to Dec. 4 
“ 7 ‘ + 57 Pete eee e eens gs, PAINTINGS 
ARDEY GALLERY meawer, £0 Be. $755 0055. ch: SOG Edmund Blampied: Paintings, to Dec. 4 
460 Park Avenue, New York 




















Midtown, 605 Madison............... Paul Mommer: Paintings, to Nov. 22 U PTOWN 
MIMCN, 108 W. ST on. isda. Contemporary American Paintings, to Nov. 30 | | GALLERY e 249 WEST END AVE. 
| Montross, 758 Fifth..American Artists: Paintings and Pottery, Nov. 15-27 UNTIL DECEMBER 3 
CHAO MING CHEN a 2 a Se ere Jean Charlot: Paintings, to Nov. 27 
: ° PROTION, 190° W. GF.5 60650605. Caroline Rosenbaum: Paintings, Nov. 15-29 
Chinese Antiques Neumann, 509 Madison................: Max Weber: Paintings, to Nov. 27 L | ad | N G A R T 
ee > ~: ay cane PT Ry Ok his 06.6 Sarde ste eis eee ee Sporting Paintings, to Nov. 20 OLD ANDB MODERN 
339-341 East 29th St. Poeeeeenett, 26 GB. $7... isin eas sues Carl Hofer: Paintings, Nov. 15-Dec. 4 | 
BALTIMORE, MD. gi Oe ee Joel Levitt: Memorial Exhibition, Nov. 15-Dec. 5 


J. B. NEUMANN 

















Partridge, 6 “4 . ee .. English XVIII Century Furniture, to Nov. 30 ; 
Pers, 286. sB........%. Lee .Modern French Paintings, to Dec. 31 509 Madison Avenue, New York 
Reinhardt, +0 a ose _E nglish XVIII Century Paintings, to Nov. 21 A R 
B F iL] N j Mestchersky: Paintings, to Nov. 30 AMERICAN TISTS 
EU: ee aa eA oy Frans Hals: Paintings, to Nov. 23 Paintings, Watercolors, Potte 
Paintings & Works of Art Schwartz, 507 Madison. . Rogers: Drawings; Wiegand: Paintings, to Nov. 22 . SIR Ks rg 
LUNGARNO SODERINI 3 Jacques ag a De icocs> gah Ramet aa" Picasso: Paintings, to Nov. 20 HOV, 26-88 
* apol- > . 1 > - 
OREN Sterner, 9 E. 5 seeeee Sawyers: Drawings ; W urtzel. Paintings, to Nov. 15 
FLORENCE, ITALY Studio Guild, 730 Fifth Sottnkes C6 eee Bessie Stow: Paintings, to Nov. 20 MONTROSS GALLERY 
EVER, Ae PAIR cin c+ 540 cemaaeeas Boris Chaliapin: Paintings, to Nov. 30 785 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ice! ae) oe . rer Sarah E. Hanley: Paintings, Nov. 15-Dec. 3 | 
F il G i j Uptown, 249 W. End........... -Charles Harsanyi: Paintings, to Dec. 3 | SELECTED PAINTINGS 
erarg aleries ye Se ar Ee © gcse ae G" Picasso: Paintings, to Dec. 1 | B AMERICAN ARTISTS 
. Walker, 108 E. 57...,....: Second Anniversary Show of Paintings, to Nov. 28 | Y 
Frederic Newlin Price H. D. Walker, 38 E. 57................Mervin Jules: Paintings, to Nov. 20 | TO NOV. 30 
: Westermann, 24 W. 48. Americ an and European Paintings, Novy. 15-Jan. 1 | CALLERIES 
63 East 57 St., New York Weyhe, 704 Lexington. . OE Fat Collected Prints and Drawings, to Dec. 1 | MILC 108 West 57 St., N.Y. 





Wildenstein, 19 E. 64...... ............David-Weill Collection, to Dec. 11 











(THE FORUM OF DECORATIVE ARTS )) 


SILVER TRAYS 
of the 
XVIII CENTURY 










She silver salver from Chapple Cina Rameriten tray from Clapp 
& Mantell, London, is dated 
1738. Vine leaves and grapes 
decorate the border, making it 
more elaborate than the earlier 
types, but still restrained in 
manner. 


and Graham was made by John 
Leacock of Philadelphia circa 
1748. 
molded border are related to 


Its shell motive and 


similar work. done in England 
at this time. 


The dinner plate from Ralph Hyman, 

London, was made by George Methuen 

in 1756. This form would be less orna- 

mented than a salver, but the twisted 

rope border is unusually simple for this 
period. 





g Sanders made this silver tray, from Peter Guille, during the 

reign of George II in 1731. It bears the mark of the rococo style 

inspired by French taste, which later became more profuse than 
in this simple object. 


She Queen Anne tazza, illustrated above, from Mallett and 

Sons, London, was made in 1705 when a reduction in the amount 

of alloy hardened the metal and made intricate ornamentation 
impossible. 


THE ART NEWS 















(HUR CHILLS | 
Old Glass | 


Established 1853 


SPECIALIST IN By Appointment Visitors to Londan are 

° invited to call and see 

ANTIQUE SILVER Egyptian the old Georgian house, 
HN PARK Venetian once the home of Wil- 

& OLD e liam Blake, which we 
Continental have now taken at I7 

Silica ° ° South Molton Street. 

SHEFFIELD PLATE Old English & Irish Here we are offering 
. fine pieces of old 

c H | N E S E for Collections or for Use English furniture at 


MEMBER BRITISH ANTIQUE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


prices which insure a 
quick turnover and 
a constantly changing 
selection. Enquiries 
by mail will receive 
our prompt attention. 


2nd Edition of our Catalogue with 
Supplement and 200 illustrations, $1.25, 
Supplement and plates only 25 cents. 


Catalogue of Exhibition 
“HISTORY IN GLASS” 
10/6. Illustrated 21/-. 


Arthur Churchill, Ltd. 


34 High Street, Marylebone 
LONDON 


WORKS 
OF ART 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


63, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


' WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


128, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W. I. 


Telephone: Mayfair 7048 
Cables: Edwardsons, London 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION—ANDERSON GALLERIES - INC 


Public Sale November 26 and 27 at 2 p.m. 


FRENCH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FURNITURE 


ORIENTAL & AUBUSSON RUGS + 
FRENCH & GEORGIAN SILVER 


TAPESTRIES *+ WINDOW HANGINGS 
PORCELAINS *¢ OTHER OBJECTS 


Property of 


Mrs Henry Fonda formerly Mrs George T. Brokaw 


MRS MORTIMER W. LOEW I 
Removed from Her Long Island Home at King’s Point 


Part of the Property Collected by the Late 
MRS FRANCIS KEY PENDLETON 
Removed from 7 East 86th Street, New York 
Sold by Order of Her Estate « George Hunt Pendleton, Executor 


WITH PROPERTY OF OTHER OWNERS 


CHOICE FRENCH FURNITURE. Louis 
XV, Louis XVI, and Directoire commodes 
and tables in walnut, beechwood, the various 
fruitwoods, acajou, and kingwood including 
two Louis XV kingwood signed commodes by 
J. C. Ellaume, who passed master in 1754. 
Chairs and settees covered in needlepoint and 
silk fabrics, notably a pair of Louis XV 
needlepoint-covered carved walnut armchairs 
by Gérard Peridiez, a master who is repre- 
sented in the Louvre. A number of pieces with 
lacquered frames including a pair of Louis 
XVI bergéres and canapé en suite covered in 


old rose silk velvet. 


LER VSTRAL SY CAS 


TAPESTRIES AND RUGS. A Louis XVI 
Aubusson pasforale, a notable Louis XII Flem- 
ish hunting tapestry, and others. Aubusson 
carpets. A variety of Oriental rugs including 
an important antique North Persian triclin- 
ium carpet with the signature of the weaver 


and dated 1243 A. H. 


SILVER - PORCELAINS DECORA- 
TIONS. Georgian silver and Shefheld plate. 
French silver. Fine table and decorative porce- 
lains. A Paul Manship bronze statuette and 
others. French mantel clocks. Paintings and 
engravings. Spanish textiles. Window hang- 


ings and coverlets. 


ALOGUE rIft TY C2849 S 


Exhibition Daily from Saturday, November 20 1 Weekdays 9 to 6 


Sunday and Thanksgiving Day 2 to 5 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 


INC. 


30 East 57th Street, New York 


HirAM H. ParKeE, President 


Otto BERNET, Vice-President 


ARTHUR SWANN, 27d Vice-President 











SCHAEFFER GALLERIES | 





LOAN EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS BY FRANS HALS 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE GRADUATE FINE ARTS 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


61-68 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR MESSRS. D. KATZ. DIEREN, HOLLAND 





| 
PERIODIC 


GENERAL 
_ UNIV. 01 


